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disastrous consequences. The effect of the Puritan
attempt to make a nation of saints by means of pro-
hibition and repression is not unlike that described
in"the-Gospel: 'When the unclean spirit is gone out
of a man he walketh through dry places seeking rest
and finding none. Then he saith I will return unto
my house from whence he came out; and when he
cometh he ffhdeth it empty, -swept and garnished.
Then goeth he and taketh to himself seven other
spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter in
and dwell there; and the last state of that man is
worse than the first/ The Puritan condemnation of ?
Shakespeare had only led to giving the English stage
Wycherley and Dryden.                                          *

But human nature, and not least English nature,
abhors excess. Court life and drama and literature
was only, after all, an agitation on the surface of the
nation's life. Neither religion nor Puritanism was
dead. The licentiousness of the stage only increased
the number of those for whom the theatre was a for-
bidden amusement. As he gains in wealth and posi-
tion Pepys grows very shy of being seen in tjiis sq
favourite haunt. 'I was in mighty pain lest I should
be seen by anyone to be at a play* (Dec. 7, 1666).
The main stream of imaginative literature was gradu-
ally transferred from the drama to the essay and
picaresque story, and so ultimately to the novel of
sentimental analysis and contemporary manners.

The protest against licence was first clearly voiced
by Jeremy Collier in A Short View of the Immorality
and Profaneness of the English Stage (1698), a work
that it is interesting to compare with Prynne's
Histriomastix (1633). The first notable thing about it
is that the attack does not come from a Puritan in the
historical sense of the word but from a high-church-
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